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Pain, Pleasure and PEsthe rics. An Essay concerning 
the Psychology of Pain and Pleasure, with Special 
Reference to Aesthetics. By Henry Rutgers Mar¬ 
shall, M.A., (MacMillan & Co., New York.) 

Mr. Marshall has long been known as an original thinker in the field 
which he has chosen for interpretation ; so that this volume which he 
now presents and which has been looked for for some time, deserves the 
best attention, not alone of Simon-pure psychologists, but of physicians, 
and especially of neurologists. 

The book comprises seven chapters and an introduction. 

The author is particularly happy in the felicity of expression, 
terseness of language and absence of technical verbosity in this introduc¬ 
tion and in the introductory summary with which each chapter opens. 
For instance, in speaking of the relation of art and science he says : 
“ The province of science (apart from the work of scientific genius) is to 
bring the production of genius into such relation with our life that 
we may ourselves in some measure use the fire she kindles to lighten our 
path;” and again, “A man whose genius is artistic will never be led 
away by scientific concentration.” 

The first chapter is taken up with the psychological classification ol 
pleasure and pain, in which the author contends that there are three 
possible methods of classifying pleasure and pain, (i) That pleasure- 
pain modes are the fundamental elements from which all mental life de¬ 
velops. (2) We may believe that in pleasure-pain we have a special 
mode of mental activity, a series siii generis, unlike and standing apart 
from any other mental state in character and means of genesis, which, 
however, is connected with all other mentality in some subtle way. 
(3) That pleasures and pains may be differential qualities of all mental 
states, of such nature that one of them must and all of them may under 
their proper conditions, belong to any element of consciousness. 

It is to this quale theory that Mr Marshall lends the weight of his 
contention. While it cannot be claimed that the quale theory has any¬ 
thing of novelty about it, it is certain that it has not had heretofore a 
more able advocate than Mr. Marshall. 

The theory that pleasure and pain are sensations, particularly as ad¬ 
vocated by Nichols, is considered in some detail, and it is concluded 
that the utmost that can be claimed for these arguments is, that they 
furnish ground for the provisional acceptance of the view in question, as 
a working hypothesis, unless objections to the acceptance of the hypo¬ 
thesis appear in other directions To the author such objections do appear. 

To the experiments of Goldscheider to demonstrate the existence of 
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pain terminals, Mr. Marshall gives no credence. On just what ground 
is not apparent, because Goldscheider has never retracted his statements 
about pain terminals, nor have they been disproven. Therefore, although 
they may not appeal to the psychologist, emanating as they do from one 
whose scientific attainments are of the highest order, they should lend 
much weight to the argument until disproven. The fact that the dis¬ 
covery of pain nerves has been claimed, suggests to the author, consider¬ 
ing the close connection of pleasure and pain, that there should be some 
indication of the existence of pleasure nerves. Although this is a fact, it 
in no way detracts from the evidence of the existence of pain'nerves. 
Mr. Marshall believes that the difficulties of the sensational view become 
more marked when we consider the matter of brain locus. To show 
how contradictory is the evidence of brain locus, he quotes Courmont as 
stating that the cerebellum is the seat of all pleasure and pain activities. 
But this statement of Courmont does not seem so outrk if we are willing 
to consider for a moment that the cerebellum is the organ that presides 
over sensory function, as he states it to be. 

Mr. Marshall does not give a full hearing to the experimental and 
pathological evidence which goes to show that the limbic lobe is the seat 
of tactile and pain perception. The laboratory experiments that have 
been made by Horsley and Shafer and Yeo, are of great importance and 
worthy of consideration. 

Pathological evidence, such as that furnished by the cases of Shaw 
Savill, Edinger and others, lend weight to the sensational theory of pain 
and are not consistent with the quale theory. 

So intense and constant was the pain in the case reported by Edinger 
that the patient was driven to suicide after two years’ suffering. The 
autopsy showed a spot of embolic softening in the dorsal portion of the 
external nucleus of the left optic thalamus, slightly involving the internal 
capsule at the posterior portion, the carrefour sensitif of Charcot. That 
is, pressure upon the conducting pathway to the limbic lobe. 

The author states: “Each of the typical sensations has a very 
special means of production by which it, and it only, is brought into 
consciousness. None of them has the characteristic which is observable 
in pleasure-pain, of being aroused by the widest range of psychic occur¬ 
rence.” 

The sensation of heat, burning, hot flashes, that occur so frequently 
in neurotic people and the “ nervous ” chills so vivid and frequently 
very troublesome, and dependent or aroused by psychic occurrences are- 
at variance with the above statement. Mr. Marshall farther on in this, 
chapter inquires why pain nerves do not atrophy during long periods 
when they are inactive. He says truthfully that we may go for years 
quite unconscious of the activity of our abdominal organs and then in a 
moment have the most agonizing pain. And then inquires why they 
have been dormant all this time. If the pain nerves are present he 
infers that they should functionate. If they are present and do not 
functionate they should atrophy. 

Exactly the same arguments could be advanced against the existence 
of nerves of which we are cognizant. It would be quite possible for one 
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to exist without feeling heat or cold, and it is not probable that the 
thermal terminals or conducting apparatus would atrophy. 

Again, he says, that if pain nerves are so widely distributed, as is im¬ 
plied by the sensational theory, there should be a more distinct localiza¬ 
tion of pains than is experienced. 

There are plenty of observations to prove a distinct localization of 
pains. The reviewer has in mind a patient who so accurately localizes 
his painful sensations that he visits his physician loaded cap-a-pie with. 
accurate drawings, showing the ex ret localization of pain in the different 
parts of the body. 

In order to show the relative importance attached by the author to 
data obtained from introspection and from psycho-physics, we may be 
permitted to quote the following: “ The mass of observations from 

introspection is large in comparison with what has been obtained from 
the studies on the physical side, and this should lead to an emphasis of 
the former, in our time at least ; and it seems to me clear that the 
balance will always be in the favour of introspection ; that it is the final 
reference to which all psycho-physical result must be made now and 
always. The rapid development and the brilliant and valuable results 
obtained from this new science of psycho-physics, have, however, led, if 
not to a disregard of introspective evidence, at least to an over emphasis 
of the data from neurology. The sensational hypothesis as to pleasure 
and pain under discussion, appears to me to be eminently a case in 
poiut. The evidence produced in favor of this hypothesis is almost alto¬ 
gether physiological and anatomical, and furthermore, in my opinion, is 
in itself not at all of such a nature as should lead a truly scientific mind 
to adopt the hypothesis without reserve.” Although we can by no means 
agree with the author in the last sentence of this quotation, the entire 
quotation fairly represents the position of the author in handling the 
subject. 

The remainder of Chapter I. is taken up principally with the objec¬ 
tions to classifying pleasure and pain with emotions, and with law of 
Algedonic representation. 

Chapter II. is concerned with the instincts and emotions, with par¬ 
ticular reference to the art impulse which is defined as “ a blind impulse 
which leads men to create with little or no notion of the end they have 
in view.” 

The author’s perspicacity and clearness of statement is particularly 
apparent in this chapter, which, although containing very little absolutely 
new matter, is put forward in such way as to make reading of it a pleas¬ 
ure. 

Instinctive actions are reflexly produced and emotions are their 
psychical accompaniment. The analysis is made on the basis of James 
in his “Principles of Psychology,” chapter on Emotions, and Lange— 
“ Ueber Gemiithsbewegungen.” The fomrer a psychologist, the latter 
a physiologist, came independently to the position that the emo¬ 
tions were the mental accompaniments of reflexly produced phy¬ 
siological processes. 
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Chapter III is by far the most important part of the book and is en¬ 
titled the “ Field of ^Esthetics.” For a long time the most important 
and considerable contribution to aesthetics in the English language, was 
the “Physiological .Esthetics” by Grant Allen. It was at the best, 
however, but fragmentary, emphasized the sensory in aesthetics and tried 
to explain the beautiful as the physiologically advantageous and the 
ugly as the physiologically disadvantageous. This has recently been 
abandoned by its originator as unsatisfactory. 

It may truthfully be said that this contribution from Mr. Marshall 
is by far the most important to the subject of aesthetics since the publica¬ 
tion of Fechner’s Vorschule. It is an original attempt at a clear demar¬ 
cation of the field of aesthetics. In fact it may be said to be a foundation 
for psychological aesthetics which has for its object an examination of 
those objects that we call beautiful and those subjective feelings at¬ 
taching to them, instead of speculating as to the nature of abstract 
beauty. 

The author’s contention is that the beautiful, is first, the hedonic, 
the pleasurable, and second, the relatively pleasurable in revival. 

His position in reference to revival is best stated in his own words. 
“ First, I class all that is aesthetic, which is pleasurable in revival with 
no painful and little indifferent tendency ; in other words, the relatively 
permanent field of pleasure in revival is that which I call my aesthetic 
field ; all else is non-aesthetic. What is indifferent in revival I tolerate 
only as an adjunct ; what is painful in revival I cast out of my aesthetic 
eld entirely. I do not always judge a work non-aesthetic because of a 
painful element iu its revival, but I exclude that element as non-aesthetic. 
Second, those revivals I call hedonic and not aesthetic, to which the 
name “ pleasure ” clings in any way (either because I remember the 
original to have been pleasant, or because of the recognition of the em¬ 
ployment which they bring to others), but which for me in revival are 
not pleasant, but indifferent or positively painful.’’ As regards the field 
of aesthetic judgment, he says : 11 For each person the aesthetic field to 

which he refers iu making judgments as to beauty is his relatively per¬ 
manent pleasure-field of revival.’’ The beautiful to Mr. Marshall was 
not an abstraction, an absolute which needs some faculty of appreciation 
in order to apprehend, nor is it to be found by reference to certain quali¬ 
ties of objects, as Burke would have it, but rather by reference to subjec¬ 
tive feelings of pleasure. 

That Hedonism in aesthetics savours of what is called for want of a 
better term, Epicureanism, as has been charged, the author easily dis¬ 
proves. 

It is not within the bounds of a short book review to enter very much 
into specifications, but before passing from this chapter, the reviewer 
feels that he cannot commend too earnestly this portion of the volume 
to the attention of every person who would read a skillful and masterly 
handling of this difficult subject. 

Chapters IV. and V. are taken up with the Physical Basis of Pleas¬ 
ure and Pain. It is impossible to enter into the details of these chapters. 
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Suffice it to say that to the mind of a physician the position taken by Mr. 
Marshall as to his conception of an organ of a content, as stated in the 
hypothesis which he defends, is not at all apparent. For instance, “ The 
activity of the organ of any content, if efficient, is pleasurable, if in¬ 
efficient is painful.” (For a statement of Mr. Marshall’s theory in his 
own words, which it is impossible to detail here, the reader is referred to 
the February number of this Journal of this year). The author speaks 
of energy going into an organ as if it were water poured in and out of 
a bucket. 

His theory from a physiological point of view, does not seem to the 
reviewer to have any good raison d'Ure. At first sight, it appears to be 
somewhat analagous to the known changes that go on in glands before, 
during and after secretion, but on closer examination this is seen to be 
not so. 

It is quite impossible here to cite specific objections to the theory 
which in this volume is elaborated in all its details. 

Chapter VI. is devoted to Algedonic Aesthetics, and unless one 
accepts Mr. Marshall’s interpretation of the physical base pleasure 
and pain, especially of pains of restriction or repression and of excessive 
functioning, this chapter will not be so satisfactory as the chapter on 
the Field of ^Esthetics, for the laws deduced are based on that theory. 

The problem of this chapter is the distinctly aesthetic question, i. e., 
what are the conditions that aroused in us the feelings that we have 
toward the ugly and the beautiful. Mr. Marshall has not given us a com¬ 
plete study of these laws. This chapter might well be expanded into a 
volume to fill the gap in scientific aesthetics that is apparent not only in 
this special literature in English, but in all other languages as well. 
The author has given,however,many valuable suggestions and has erected 
a satisfactory foundation upon which to build a future science of the prin¬ 
ciples of algedonic aesthetics. 

The seventh and last chapter is devoted to a General Summary and 
Results, in which the author briefly and to the point indicates the matter 
gone over and the results as he interprets them. This he does with that 
lucidity of style so apparent throughout the book and to which we took 
occasion to refer in the beginning. 

In closing this very imperfect and fragmentary notice of "Pain, 
Pleasure and ^Esthetics, ” we feel called upon to congratulate the author 
on the felicitous manner with which he has discharged a difficult task. 
It can truthfully be said that there is scarcely a dull page in the whole 
book, and when one contrasts this with other psychological volumes, 
with their verbosity, their entanglement of words and cumbersomness 
of phraseology, this implies no small praise. 

The book must necessarily have a deep interest for physicians, and 
especially neurologists, for it is concerned largely with the explanation 
of a phenomenon—pain, the prevention and relief of which forms such a 
good portion of their duty. We can heartily recommend it to their per¬ 
usal and study. 

The mechanical part of the book is in keeping with its contents— 
excellent. JOSEPH COLLINS. 



